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The Victorian Age. 

The Victorian Age : The Rede Lecture for 1922. By 
Dr. William Ralph Inge. Pp. 54. (Cambridge : 
At the University Press, 1922.) 2 s. 6d. net. 

N choosing the Victorian Age as the subject of 
his Rede Lecture, Dean Inge afforded his audience 
ample occasion in which to enjoy the obiter dicta, 
which so frequently characterise his public utterances, 
and impart to them so piquant a flavour. It may 
be said the theme itself provided its opportunities. 
Its possibilities, in fact, of observations en passant, 
without a too obvious breach of continuity, are well- 
nigh limitless. The learned lecturer evidently revelled 
in the wealth and suggestiveness of his material, 
and the epigrams and aphorisms, at times, are almost 
coruscant in their brilliancy. Not that we would for 
a moment imply that the Dean’s prelection in any 
way resembles the sermon of which King James 
remarked “ that the tropes and metaphors of the 
speaker were like the brilliant wild flowers in a field 
of corn, very pretty, but which did very much hurt 
the corn.” The richness of the soil which the Dean 
undertook to cultivate ensured the wealth and vigour 
of his crop ; his flowers do but enhance the beauty 
of the field. 

It may, however, be questioned whether the Dean’s 
obiter dicta are always as sound as they are brilliant. 
For example, it is by no means invariably true that 
the pioneer starts by being unintelligible or absurd, 
has then a brief spell of popularity, and ends by being 
conventional and antiquated. The general character 
of the Civil Service in 1837 no doubt left much to be 
desired, but it is a travesty to say that it was “ a 
sanctuary of aristocratic jobbery,” and that its clerks 
were languid gentlemen with long whiskers, who, like 
Charles Lamb, departed early from their offices 
because they arrived late. The Dean occasionally is 
in danger of risking his credit for veracity by his 
irrepressible lore of paradox and his affection for the 
epigram’s peculiar grace, and for 

“ Some unexpected and some biting thought 
With poignant wit and sharp expression fraught.” 

If, however, we make due allowance for the character¬ 
istic foibles of the lecturer, the Dean’s brilliant survey 
of the significant features of the time covered by the 
reign of Queen Victoria is both illuminating and 
instructive. As he truly says, that period extended 
over the latter half of a saeculum mirabile, the most 
wonderful century in human history. His word- 
picture of England before what Toynbee styled the 
Industrial Revolution, is done in his most characteristic 
manner. The country then, we are told, was, on the 
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whole, prosperous and contented. “ The masses had 
no voice in the government, but most of them had 
a stake in the country, . . . Political power was in 
the hands of a genuine aristocracy, who did more to 
deserve their privileges than any other aristocracy 
of modem times. . . . They were enlightened patrons 
of literature and art, and made the collections of 
masterpieces which were the pride of England and 
which are now being dispersed to the winds. . . . 
Those who have studied the family portraits in a 
great house, or the wonderful portrait gallery in the 
Provost’s Lodge at Eton, will see on the faces not 
only the pride and self-satisfaction of a privileged 
class, but the power to lead the nation, whether in 
the arts of war or of peace ”—a picture, in short, 
which will bring solace to the shade of that “ Great 
Cham of Literature,” the immortal Dr.- Samuel 
Johnson. Not that the Dean can be truthfully 
described as a laudator temporis acti, for he is never 
wholly content with any age, and least of all with 
that in which he lives. 

The whole account of the condition of England in 
the earlier years of the Victorian Age is tinctured 
with that flavour of mordant pessimism in which the 
Dean delights, and practically every phase and in¬ 
stitution of the period comes under the gentle lash 
of his tolerant satire—its literature of complacency, 
the Platonism of Ruskin, the vehemence of Carlyle, 
the ugliness of the modern English or American town 
(“ Never since civilisation began has such ugliness 
been created ”); the gigantic blunder of the Industrial 
Revolution; the problem of mending or ending 
industrialism, foolishly called capitalism. ( “ Ruskin’s 
own artistic life would have been impossible without 
the paternal sherry and the rich men who drank it; 
and Morris’s exquisite manufactures depended absol¬ 
utely on the patronage of. the capitalists whom he 
denounced.”) Departmental inefficiency ; the systems 
of judicature; the slow emergence of the universities 
from the lethargy of the eighteenth century, “ when 
they neither taught nor examined nor maintained 
discipline,” when the Fellows “ were most of them 
waiting for college livings, to which they were allowed 
to carry off, as a solatium, some dozens of College 
port ” ; the state of the army, “ when a Royal Duke 
could not be given a military funeral, because there 
were not troops enough to bury a Field Marshal ” ; 
its glaring incompetence as revealed by the Crimean 
War, etc. 

But the age had its compensations. The Dean is 
constrained to admit with Lecky that, at least so far 
as internal affairs went, no country was ever better 
governed than England between 1832 and 1867. 
“ The one prime necessity for good government was 
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present; those who paid the taxes were also those 
who imposed them. . . . Sound finance benefited the 
whole population by keeping credit high, interest low, 
and taxation light. Political life was purer than it 
had been, and purer probably than it is now. The 
House of Commons enjoyed that immense prestige 
which has been completely lost since the old Queen’s 
death.” 

With regard to the intellectual and spiritual move¬ 
ments of her reign the Dean, if not exactly eulogistic, 
is at least more commendatory, and no part of his 
lecture affords more delightful reading, or exhibits 
sounder discrimination, than his account of the 
literary glories of the Victorian Age. As regards 
religion, he thinks it may be doubted whether organised 
Christianity has ever been more influential in England 
than during that period, “ before the growffh of the 
towns threw all the Church’s machinery out of gear.” 
At the same time, he admits that religious intolerance 
was very bitter, and only the secular arm stopped a 
whole series of ecclesiastical prosecutions. “ Real 
hatred was shown against the scientific leaders, which 
Darwin calmly ignored, and Huxley returned with 
interest.” 

In parting with his subject the Dean, as might 
be anticipated, strikes no jubilant note. To him 
the Elizabethan and the Victorian Age appear as 
the twin peaks of English civilisation. But, he con¬ 
cludes, “ as regards the fortunes of this country, the 
signs are that our work on a grand scale, with the 
whole world as our stage, is probably nearing its end.” 
To which we can only fervently reply, Absit omen. 


Natural History of Pheasants. 

A Monograph of the Pheasants. By William Beebe. 
In four volumes. Volume III. Pp. xvi + 204 + pl. 
XLV-LXVIII + photogravure plates 40-60. (Lon¬ 
don : published under the auspices of the New York 
Zoological Society by H. F. and G. Witherby, 1922.) 
121 . 10s. net. 

HE third volume of this sumptuous w'ork treats 
of the true pheasants—the genus Phasianus— 
and of the birds of the allied genera Puchrasia, Catreus, 
and Syrmaticus. Mr. Beebe has made an extensive 
study of the genus Phasianus, which embraces the 
most familiar and important birds dealt with in the 
monograph. His conclusions, based upon an exhaust¬ 
ive examination of numerous specimens, and his unique 
knowledge of the birds in their native haunts, are of 
outstanding importance. 

In order to treat clearly of the group, Mr. Beebe has 
drawm a sharp line of demarcation between Phasiani 
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as they exist in their real zone of distribution, and the 
forms which have been crossed indiscriminately and 
acclimatised in all parts of the world. At least thirty- 
five forms have been described as species, or sub-species, 
or geographical races, according to the personal bias 
of authors; but in the evolution of these forms, 
mutation appears to have played little part, for most 
of them actually grade into one another, and even in 
their extremes are separated only by slight differences 
of colour and pattern. A good deal of individual 
variation occurs, especially in the more widely dis¬ 
tributed forms, and this necessitates changing the 
status of species in this genus. The genus has usually 
included more forms than those recognised by the 
author, who, by consistently applying his criterion 
of genera—that of geographic non-overlapping—has 
removed the birds of the genera Syrmaticus and 
Calophasis from Phasianus, which is thus left “ as 
an exceedingly homogeneous group.” 

In addition to a careful comparison of the numerous 
types and study of their environment, distribution, and 
barriers, Mr. Beebe has devoted much attention to the 
classification of the birds of this genus. Two very 
different lines of observation have contributed much to 
his ultimate decision. First, the results of a single 
day’s collecting in China revealed, out of four brace 
of fully adult birds in freshly moulted plumage, several 
belonging to one covey, three recognisable sub-species, 
and two undescribed ones were obtained in two 
moderate-sized rice-fields. The second array of facts 
is derived from the conditions found among semi-wild 
hybrids introduced into foreign countries. Thus, at 
Tring, pheasants of colchicus, torquatus, and even of 
versicolor blood were turned down. Later a strain of 
pallasi was introduced, and from this mixture there 
arose pheasants which were absolutely indistinguish¬ 
able from the wild form known as satscheuensis, the 
home of which is in the heart of China. From scores 
of similar facts Mr. Beebe has decided to consider 
every one of the continental forms of Phasianus as 
sub-species of Phasianus colchicus. The Japanese 
pheasant ( P. versicolor) stands the test of a good 
species and is the most distinct of all the Phasianus 
group. 

The distribution of the wild members of the colchicus 
group extends across Asia, from the Sea of Azof and the 
Black Sea eastwards to the Sea of Japan—a distance 
of nearly 5000 miles—and from Manchuria in the north 
to beyond the Tropic of Cancer. Throughout this wide 
area they have penetrated into valleys or along moun¬ 
tain slopes, sweeping through passes and adapting 
themselves to semi-arid deserts. 

The typical form of the entire group, the common 
pheasant, the “ Rion Caucasian Pheasant ” of the 
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